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THE GOSSIP—Ne. LX. 


Cetera de genere hoc (adeo sunt multa ) loquacem 

Delassare valent Fabium. 

THE charms of this delightful season ofthe year 
have been the poet’s theme, the ly rist’s song, from 
time inunemorial ; and Lbelieve there is not a being 
in nature who enjoys them more than I do;I love to 

range the fields and gardens, to watch the gi “dual pro- 
gress of a shrub, the rise of a plant, the increase ofa 
berry, or expansion of a flower. —The balmy morning 
air cheers and invigorates my frame, giving me spirits 
to pursue the employments or pleasures of the ensu- 
ing day with alacrity ; the still evening calms and com- 
poses my mind, after the little crosses and ruffiings of 
temper, which all, at one time or another, are liable 
to. lam particularly, fond of visiting my friends at 
this season, especially those who have pleasant gardens 
and grounds ; and who are like myself, charmed with 
the beauties of nature, and the still serenity of rural 
life. But Iam well convinecd, that in order to taste 
those beauties, and enjoy that serenity, in the most per- 
fect manner, the mind must be activ@ and several 
hours in every day must be given to some laudable or 
useful employment. 1 never knew an indolent person. 
who was delighted with trees, a, ste fruit, flow- 
ers, and the multitudinous wonders, beauties, and bles- 
sings which animated nature presents totheirview. They 
look withent seeing, and listen without hearing ; to the 
joys of sense they are more awake, they ardently ad- 
mire fine fruit, but ge better pleased with it on the ta- 
ble, than clustering @Fthe pendant branches, and blush- 
ing through the verdant foliage of the parent tree.— 
«« And pray, Mr. Gossip, do you not love to taste as 
well as to see fine fruit ?”?—Oh, most assuredly I do : 
lam alive to every enjoyment ef existence ; no one 
more sO; yes, every acute sensation of the frame, 
one throb with which the heart vibrates, whether of 
pain or pleasure ; from the. keen pain arising from the 
sting of a wasp, or the more irritating sting of a wasp- 
ish tongue, to the grateful sense, enjoyed when inhal- 
ing the perfume of the violet, tasting the delicious a- 
nana, strawberry, or peach, or the fnore exguisite de. 
light of enjoying the society, beholding the smiles, or 
enfolding the hand of those Imost love and esteem. Nor 
would I be deprived of one of them, if my Creator 
has indulgently given me a heart, that 

‘* Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
And tUTRING, trembles too?” 

Shall I murmur at the pain, when permitted in so super- 
lative a degree to enjoy the pleasure ; or shall I refuse 
to place the fragrant rose in my bosom, lest, while so 
doing, the thorn shoukl wound my finger ? 

I am in One circumstance a very happy person. I can 
forget pain, but every pleasurable sensation is retained 
in my mind most tenaciously s and if reflecting on the 
latter, the memory of the former will impertinently in- 
trude ; 1 make it subservient to the great and desirable 
end, of promoting content, by weighing the pleasure a- 
gainst the pain, and always find the scale poised by the 
hand of reason and gratitude, preponderate in favourof 
the former. And however strange this doctrine may 
@pPeario the peevish, snarling, repining mortal, lam 


certain the rational, yet susceptible mind, will, in gen- 
eral, acknowledge its truth. Who that has been long 
separated from a friend, and beholds them restored in 
health and safety, but must feel the rapture of that mo- 
ment, a thousand times overbalance the pain of sepa- 
ration ? Who that feared a coldness ina beloved per- 
son, and suddenly and unexpectedly, has that fear re- 
moved, can, fora moment, doubt, that pain is the 
heightener of pleasure ? Ask the pocr wretch, who for 
months has been in the gloom of a dungeon, when res- 
tored to liberty and light, if he ever before fully felt 
how glorious was the sun, how refreshing the air, how 
beautiful the variegated face of nature, how dear, how 
invaluable the sweets of Freedom. Ask him, who, writh- 
ing with pain, parched with fever, or oppressed by the 
langour of inward weakness, has, for weeks, been con- 
fined to the darkened chamber and uneasy couch of in- 
firmity ; ask him, when health again visits his enfee- 
bled frame, when he begins again to feel his nerves 
strengthened, and his animal functions restored, if he 
ever enjoyed those blessings so exquisitely, as since he 
had learnt their value by atemporary deprivation.—No, 
they who never were separated from a friend, never 
doubted the heart most valued, never languished in a 
prison, or endured pain and sickness, can have but a 
very feeble idea of happiness. 

Now this bei ‘ing the case, is itnot a proof of an ungrate- 
ful mind, to indulge a discontended spirit ; and yet I 
have seen persons seemingly sorrounded by every bles- 
sing, every temporal good, from their own unhappy 
dispositions, totally incapable of justly appreciating or 
fully enjoying any. 

I was on a visit the other evening, where there are 
two sisters, whose dispositions are so extremely op- 
posite, and so adapted to prove the truth of an opinion 
frequently advanced and generally allowéd, that « we 
make our own happiness or misery ; that it depends on 
ourselves more than on any extrinsic or adventitious 
circumstance,” that I shall conclude by giving an ac- 
count of the occurrences of the evening. 

Ciara and Rosa are the daughters of a gen- 
tleman of large property; their education bas been 
the best this country could afford, and they are neither 
of them deficient in natural understanding. My friend 
| has a very fine garden, and both his daughters are at- 
tentive to the neatness and elegance of the flowering 
shrubs, plants and evergreens. The parlour, where we 
drank tea, had many pots of flowers init. Rosa point- 
ed out to me their various beauties, said, they were of 
her ,sister’s cultivation; praised her skill in bringing 
them forward so early, and her attention in preserving 
their freshness long after the flowers were expanded. 
I could perceive, that to commend, was to her delight- 
ful; that being in perfect harmony within, every sur- 
rounding object gave her pleasure ¢ all was serenity 
and peace ; she felt not one jarring atom in her whole 
composition ; slre was sensible of none in the whole 
system of nature. When I had chatted with this ami- 
able girl, for about half an hour, Cuara came in, paid 
her compliments, and throwing herself into a lolling 
chair, which stood in one corner of the room, said in a 
peevish accent, “ That dog of your’s, Rosa, has been 
into the garden and dug a hole in one of the borders 
large enough to bury himself.” «hope he has not 
destroyed any of the flowers, sister ?””—*" No, by good 
luck he has not, but he will some day or other make 
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| fine havook, he is always in miwchief.” Roma was be- 
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ginning to apologize for her dog, who had just put his 
fore teet up, and laid his head on her knee, wagg'ng 
his tail and looking in her face, as though he would 
have said, ‘ Do take my part ?’—but his mistress had 
hardly said five words in his detence, when CLARA» 
jumping up, ranto a geranium, which stood on the 
other side of the room, and exclaimed, “ Bless me, 
who has done this ? somebody has_ broken off the fine 
est branch of my geranium, and only see here, the 
leaves are all wilted ; I don’t believe that girl has pat 
a drop of water to them to day ; my plants are ruined.” 


—Rosa rang the bell and ordered water to be brought, | 


in order to remedy the poor girl’s omission ; but CLAR. 


kept on fretting. When tea was served, the cake was gs 
slack baked, the biscuit was sour, the tea ifn cokk 


suppose her the most petacate, sisi being My nin ie pa 


world.—_—When we walked in the garden it 


same; every thing was out of place; the al wet i= 
littered, the shrubs neglected ; in shori, yo ; 


to her, was all disorder, chaos, and confusion ; | 


frown of discontent lowered on her brow, the accent’ a 


petulence hung upon her lips. The principal walk was 
terminated by a recess formed by honeysuckle and jes- 
samine, where a number of sweet and beautifub plants 
were collected and arranged with much taste.— 
this my garden,” said Rosa, “I have here many 
plants that I have raised from slips, which at different 


times, have been sent or presented to me in nose» 


gays.” Oh yes,” said Chara, “ Rosa has a number of 
favourites there ; the givers, you know, make the gifts 
valuable."—This was said very pointedly. 


ver some small slips of myrtle which appeared’to be in 
a flourishing state ; “ almost all that are here, have 
been preserved, because I valued the plant itself ; not 
because I had any particular respect for these who 
gave them to me.”— Oh, fie, Rosa, you forget,” 
said Cuara, sarcastically, and going to a pot which 
contained a very common shrub, she twitched off a 
branch. ‘* Do not spoil that plant, Clara,” said Ro- 
sa, with evident emotion, ‘¢ and you may do what you 
will with the rest."-——Crara at that moment spying 
out something that offended her at the other end of the 
carden, flew from us almost crying with rage; when 
turning to her placid sister, I said, « This then, is an 
acknowledged favourite.”—« Yes,” she replied, ‘*and in« 
deed, the only favourite ; the rest I cultivate, because 
I am fond of gardening, and think it both a healthy and 
innocent amusement; but this was given me when a 
very smallstip, by a friend I greatly esteem, and whose 
name and memory willever be dear to my heart ; the 
plant of itself, is common, and of no intrinsic worth ; 
but for the sake of the giver, it is to me invaluable.” 
As she said this, she broke off a small spray, passed it 
across her lips, as though smelling of it, and then placed 
it in her bosom. dt was easy to camprehend her 
thoughts and feelings ; her countenance beamed with 
increased serenity; she passed her arm withia mine 


and dwelt with enthusiasm on the pleasures she often 
drew from the smallest trifles ; I seemed to partake of 


herromantic fervour, anu just: then. hearing the sharp 
voice of CLARA scolding the gardener, I could not a- 
void mentally exe 


authors of our oww happiness or aajsery i Rosa x 


| be happy, and find something to adaire in awild@rmesa, 
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know who gave me these,” said her sister, bending o- . 


ing— Yesswe are ourselves the 
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while Crara would ever be dissatisfied even in Para- 
dise iisclf.” 
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: LE PREDICATEUR. 

“ Did not I weep for him that was in trouble ? was not 
my soul grieve? for the poor ?—When I looked for good, 
then evil came unto me; and when I looked for light, 
there came darkness.” Jos. 

AN expectation of happiness and prosperity is nat- 

urally attached to the performance of good deeds, as a 

consequence resulting from them. Crime, and a want 

of the ordinary feelings of humanity, induce us, on the 
contrary, to look for calamity and misfortune, as their 
natural and just reward. In these expectations, how- 
ever, we are frequently disappointed. In reviewing the 
pages of history and of life, we find acts of the most con- 
summate cruelty and injustice, rewarded by wealth and 
power ; deeds of the most exalted philanthropy, recom- 
pensed by penury and disgrace. This seemingly in- 
equitable distribution of good and evil directs our at- 
tention towards a future state, in which all inequalities 
all be balanced ; in which vice shall be debased, and 
ue exalted to honour.—Job, in his disappointments 

wid trou le, bad recourse to this consoling idea. «1 

know that my Redeemer liveth ; and though after my 

skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 

: gece God.” 

We often see those, whose office it isto succour the 
distressed and administer to the wants of the poor, the 
least sensible to the impulses of pity, and the last to ex- 
tend the hand of charity to the perishing supplicant. 
Yet “ they live, become old, and are mighty in pow- 
er? We somctimes see those, whose profession is al- 
most incompatible with feeling, melt with compassion 
at the condition of the forlorn and helpless, and, unno- 
- ticed, unrewarded, except with evil, bestow, with an 
‘unsparing hand, the oil and wine of consolation, 

The following affécting incident, which actually hap- 
pened in England may be here introduced with propricty 
andeffect.--An indigent and virtuous voung married wo- 
man, who lived ata considerable distance from her own 
parish, was returning home : she had passed thro’ the 
toil of a long day’s journcy on foot, and in the evening 
reached a village that wes three miles distant from 
her own. Exhausted with fatigue, and fainting with 
tlirst, she trusted that some charitable person would 
allow her a little straw, upon which she might repose 







her weary limbs, and she begged for a cup of beer to |! 


moisten her parched lips. ‘That boon, indeed, was not 
denied her ; but the stern overseer, perceiving the ad- 
vunced staie of her pregnaitey, burried her away from 
the village, without permitting her to partake of any 
other refreshment ; and having: conducted her beyond 
the limits of the parish, he inhumanly left her ona na- 
ked heath. ‘The panes of childbirth soon assailed her ; 
she was delivered of her infant, and expired. “At that 
moment, a highwayman, who had just cominitted a rob- 
berv, Wes hastening: over the heath, and riding close to 
the very spot, h wi woman who appeared dead, with 
a naked babe “at her bosom. Forgeting his own peri- 


lovs situation, the generous robber alighted from his | 


hovse, carried the naked infant to a cottage, and dis- 
tributed part of his booty to the woman who received 
the child.—Every heart must throb with a wish for the 
lumane robher’s escape ; but Heaven ordered it other. 
wise : the pity that delayed bis flight, was the cause of 
his being taken. Notwithstanding the singularity of 
his case, he underwent the fell riggur ofthe law ; while 
the unrelenting overseer continuct! to resice in bis hain- 
lat, the terror of the poor, and Lore, to close with the 


roct, 


© Weekly to church his book of wicked prayers.” 





AMITSINT, 


DEFENCE OF LAUGHTER. 

HOWEVER scrious and grave some of my Levellers 
have been, and however incapable I may be of enter- 
taining my readers with sallies of wit and humour, no 
one can laugh more heartily than I can, at the witty say- 
ings of other people. 

This disposition for laughter in me may proceed from 
pride ; it may proceed from a certain turn in the imag- 
ination to the burlesque ; it may proceed from lively 
spirits, a gay fancy, or any other cause hereafter to be 
sought for ;—but I am very unwilling to believe it to be, 
as Lord Chesterfield terms it, “ the characteristic of folly 
and ill manners.” Since no man, then, likes to be 
thought a greater fool than he is in reality, and since I 
cannot always confine the expressing the joy of my heart 
to the mere grin of a monkey, I must, for my ownsake, 
write something in defence of frank, open mirth and 
laughter. 

« Having mentioned laught@r,” (says Lord Chestev- 
field, in his fashionable letters to his son) « I must par- 
* ticularly warn you against it ; and I could heartily 
‘« wish, that you may be often seen to smile, but never 
* heard to laugh while you live. Frequent and loud 
“ laughter is the characteristic of folly and ill manners ; 
** itis the manner in which the mob express their silly 
‘« joy at silly things; and they call it being merry. In 
““ my mind, there is nothing so jlliberal and so ill bred 
“ as audible laughter. True wit, or sense, never yet 
«« made any body laugh ; they are above it : they please 
* the mind, and give cheerfulness to the countenance. 
‘« But it is low bufloonery, or silly accidents, that al- 
“« ways excite laughter ; and that is what people of sense 
«and breeding should shew themselves above. A 
‘« man’s going: to sit down in the supposition that he 
“has achair behind him, and falling down upon his 
‘« breech for want of onc, sets 2 whole company a laugh- 
“ing, when all the wit in the world would not do it ; a 
‘« pluin proof, in my mind, how low and unbecoming 
‘« a thing laughter is—Not to mention the disagreea- 
'«« ble noise that it makes, and the shocking distortions 
« of the face that it occasions. Laughter is easily re- 
‘“« strained by a very little reflection ; but, as it is gen- 
erally connected with the idea of gaiety, people do 
“ not enough attend to its absurdity. 








- 
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ing and as apt to be pleased as any body ; but I am 
sure, that since I have had the full use of my reason, 
«© nobody has ever heard me laugh.” 

Writing to a young man, that was likely to be em- 
ployed in the affairs of a court, his lordship certainly 
gave him very proper advice :—to acquire, if possible, 
a perfect command of his countenance. 
not shew all that one thinks, though there is no occasion 
either (as bis lordship in others parts advises) to put in 
practice seduction or deceit. Sir William Temple 
disclaimed them both ; and though he could laugh, toe, 
was esteemed a wise politician. 

Gravity is undoubtedly becoming in adivine,in a judge, 
in a physician, a surgeon, an apothecary, a schoolmas- 
ter, an undertaker, a midwife, a ratcatcher, or a thief, 
, during the time they are cmployed in the exercise or 
function of their respective offices,professions, or trades. 
It is also prudent and becoming in all iadics, at 
_all places of public resort ; and it is equally proper to be 
| observed by all persons in all companies that are to be 

treated with decency, decorum, or respect. Due re- 
gard ought, likewise to he paid to the difference of cus- 
‘toms and manners i the ‘different places at which one 
resides :—The trolicks of a youth in London would be 
|treated as the actions of a madman at Amsterdam, 
| @where, indeed, an Englishinan anda madman are 
synonimous terms ;) and the smiles of a frank, open 
i hearted girl, educated at Pacis, or at London, woud 
ibe regarded by the forma) prudes of some country 
‘towns, as indications of the most wanton mind.—— 
' But Ican see no reason why the same scrious, stupid 

face should be continued in a private company of 
friends ; prudence requires it no longer, among those 
to whom the rate of cach other’s understanding must 
, be sufficiently known. 
| Nor can Lsuppose that true wisdom and good sense are 
‘incompatible with daughter at any tame. ‘The Archbi- 
shop of York can relish a picce of wit and humour us 
| well as any man; and no people can hugh more hearti- 


: Iv ata “ood foko, than the present Lord Chief Justice 
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segelregeternren a. 
of England, and another learned Judge, the Lord Pres- 
ident of the Court of Sessions in Scotland. From these 
three eminent examples it may be fairly presumed, 
that laughter is not, as Lord Chesterfield alledges, the 
characteristic of folly ;—nor yet of i// manners, thouch 
the mob thereby express their silly joy at silly things. 
His lordship, by parity of reasoning, might as well have 
said, it was vulgar and ill mannered to eat, drink, 
and sleep, because the mob with great enjoyment de 
the same. : 

His lordship is the first person I ever heard pive te 
laughter the name of a disagreeable noise ; or, to its ex- 
pressions on the countenance, the epithet of shockin 
distortions of the face. The very sound of a laugh, and 
the sight of people laughing, have frequently the effect 
to make us join in the mirth of others, of which we 
know not the cause. It givessuch a comical cast to 
some features, that there is no resisting the sympathct- 
ic force ofthem without being uncommonly dull. 1 re- 
member an instance of a whole company of sensible 
people being diverted for a quarter of an hour by a fa- 
cetious friend of mine, who, instead of returning thanks 
after dinner, arose’ with great solemnity, and said, 
“ Come, let us have “ a laugh ;” then, putting both 
his hands on his sides, he forcedalaugh in such a va- 
riety of notes, and with such a drollery of countenance, 
that he sat the whole tablein aroar. Some people 
will tell me, the joke was as silly as the pulling ofa 
chair from behind a man, to make him get a fall; nor 
will 1 pretend to say, there was any wit to bring out a 
laugh upon us, instead of the expected Thanksgivirg 
Prayer: all I mean to affirm by it, is, that the sympa- 
thetic power of a laugh is sometimes so strong, that 
whoever should have seen my friend’s very comical face, 
and heard the merry sound of his voice, would have 
had but little mirth in him, to have kept himself grave. 

I leave to Anatomists to account for it, why one man 
is more readily convulsed than another; but certain it 
is, that when I hear any thing very laughable, let it be 
inthe church, the senate, or the court, 1can no more 
refrain from grinning, than I can from weeping at any 
affecting misery or distress of a fellow creature. Every 
one must recollect some, among his acquaintance, 
whose risible faculties are as little under command as 
mine,and who stand as little in awe, as I do, of the 
censure'of a superior. For my own part, without be- 
ing guilty of self approbation, I never bked a person the 
better for his not shewing the p ns.on his counte. 
nance. I hate a masked face ; and whenever I discay- 
er one, Lulways guard mysclfagainst the possessor of 
it, as ] would agzinsiathicf or wpick pocket. Canthe 
sincerity of that man. be depended on, who can look 
grave when he is inclined to laugh, or who will put ona 
smile when he wishes me perhaps at the devil —] 
know I shall be taxed here with writing against good 
manners ; tor to the vanity of mankind, d/uztness is dis- 
pleasing ; but I recommend it not; & mean only to say, 
that as dissimulation is never to be suspected, there is 
a manner of being sincere without being bjt: There 
is a wide difference beteen a suppression of the truth, 
and saying nothing but the truth. I would not, there. 
fore, have a man faugh in anothers face, if it were to 
give him any offence ; and so jar a commaand of counte- 
nance is desirable. But to smile ona person towards 
whom at the time you bear neither friendship nor love, 
is saving more than the truth :—ilis dissimulation ; 





itis deceit ; it is wearing a counterfeit face. 


CURIOUS LAW CASE. 
IN the course of last week, the following curious, 
and to the party not unimportant case, came before the 
nagistrates of Greenock, for their decision,—A poor 


won stated to thein that she had taken her passape 


‘inthe Terbet Packet, bringing with her fificen dovcn 
of eggs; she delivered to the master, who stowed them 


away in the hoki; bat unfortunately, one of the pas. 
sengers had & birth assigned to him in their jimisediate 
neighbourhood ; and although it may at frst sight ap- 
pew ineredible, there is no doubt of the fact, in the 
course afthe passage, which lasted ownly eipiicen 


hours,be eat no less than nine dozen of the poor woman’s 


| CEES. 


The passenger did not deny the fact, vet the wo- 
man complaned not of him but of the muster, who, 


she insisted had been guilty ef misconduct in allowing 
such a passenger (a ravenous hog) a birth in the bold. 
| After hearing parties at greatlength, the miagistraics 
| directed the muster to pay the 


pevt Wehian for the Cpegs, 
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but reserved { his claim of relief against the hog. 
Here, however, another question no less difficult oc- 
curred, viz. whether the woman was entitled to re- 
ceive for her eggs the market price at Greenock, or 
only the prime cost: and after hearing this point dis. 
cussed at great length, the magistrates seemed to think, 
that the case in so far as the hog was concerned, par- 
took of thenature of spulzie ; and considering the mas- 
ter as answerable forthe hog, they foundthe master 
Jiable for the market price. We are credibly informed, 
that all the parties have acquiesced in this decision. 
Lond. Pap. 
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MORAL anv USEFU!. 


POWER OF CONSCIENCE, 

HOW irresistible is the power of conscience ! It is a 
viper which twines itself round the heart, and cannot 
be shook off. It lays fast hold of us; it lies down with 
us, and stings us in our sleep. It rises with us, and 
preys upon our vitals. Hence ancient moralists com- 
pared an evil conscience to a vulture feeding upon our 
liver, and the pangs that are felt by the one to the 
throws of the other; supposing at the same time the 
yulture’s hunger to be insatiable, and this entrail to be 
most exquisitely sensible of pain, and to grow as fast 
as itis devoured. What can be a stronger represen. 
tation of the most lingering and most acute corporeal 
pains ? Yet, strong as it is, it falls greatly short of the 
anguish of a guilty conscience. Imagination, when at 
rest, cannot conceive the horrors which, when troubled, 
it can excite, or the tortures to which it can give 
birth. 

What must have been the state of the mind of Bes- 








- 


sus, a native of Pelonia, in Greece, when he disclosed | 


the following authenticated fact! His neighbours seeing 
him one day extremely earnest in pulling down some 
birds nests, and passionately destroying their young, 
could not help taking notice of it, and upbraiding him 
with his ill-naturc and cruelty to poor creatures, that 
by nestling so near him, seemed to court his protec- 
tion and hospitality s; he replied, that their voice was to 
him insuficrable, 28 they never ceased twitting him 
with the murder of his futher. 

This execrable villany had jainconcealed many vears, 
and never been suspected. In all probability itfnever 
would have come to light, had not the avenging fu- 
re of conscience awn, by these extraordinary means, 
a public acknowledgement of it from the parricide’s 
own mouth, 

Bessus is not the only person that has stood self-con- 
victed. ‘Though the discovery has not been distin- 
guished by such a circumstance ; many have made a 
voluntary confession, and sought for a refuge from the 
torments ‘™ conscience in death. 
ali men to keep a conscicnee void of offence 4 

et SS ae —— 
METHOD OF PREPARING PARMESAN 
CHEESE. 

THE sizevof these cheeses varics from 60 to 180 
pounds, depending considerably on the number of cows 
in each dairy. 

Duris ¢ the heat ofsummer, cheese is made every day ; 
bet in cooler months, milk will keep longer, and cheese 
is made every other dav.—The summer cheese which 
is the best, is made of the evenmg milk, after having 
been skimuned in the morning and at noon ; mixed with 
the morning milk, after having been skimmed at noon.— 
Both kinds of milk are poured together into a ealdron 
capable of holding about 130 gallons, of the shape of an 
inverted bell, and suspended on tiie arm of a lever, so 
usto be moved offand on the fire at picasure. In this 
caldron, the milk is praduatly heated to the tempera. 
ture of about 120 devrees ; it is now removed from the 
five, and kept quiet five or six minutes. When all 
internal motion hus ecased, the renieiis added, This 
subsiance is Composed of the stomach of a calf, fer- 
mented togethe: with wheaten meal, and salt ; and the 
incthod of rising it is, te tie apiece of the size of a haz 
clanlina rag and sicep it in the wilk: squeezing it from 
time to time. Ie a short tiie, 2 sufficient quantity of 
svennet passes through the ray into the milk, which is 
now to be well stirred, and afterwards lefi at vest to ce- 
ogulate. 

In ubout an hour, the coagulation is complete ; and 
then the milk is again put over the fire oad raised to 





What a lesson for 
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the temperature of about 154 degrees. —During all the 
time it is heating, the mass is briskly agitatedl, till the 
curd scparates in sinall fumps ; part of the whey is then 


H taken out, and a few pinches of saflron are added to the 


remainder in order to color it. 

When the curd is thus broken sufficiently small, near- 
ly the whole of the whey is taken out and two pails full of 
cold water are powed in. The temperature is thus 
lowered, so as toenable the dairy man to collect the 
curd, by passing a cloth beneath it and gathering it up 
at the corners—The curd is now pressed into a frame 
of wood like a bushel without a bottom, placed on a sol- 


id table and covered by a round piece of wood, with a’ 


great; stone at. the top. Inthe course of the night it 
cools, assumes a firm consistence and parts with the 
whey ; the next day, one side is rubbed with salt and 
onthe succeeding day the cheese is turned, and the 
other side rubbed in the same manner.—This alternate 
salting on each side is practised for about forty days.— 
After this period, the outer crust of the cheese is par- 
ed; the fresh surface is varnished with linseed oil ;— 
the convex side is then colored red and the cheese isfit 
for sale. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
BOSTON, JUNE 16, 1804. 
FOREIGN. 

We have no late accounts from Europe to present 
our readers this week. The arrival of the ships 
in France, which went out upon discoveries, is announ- 
cd. The Geographic, arrived at L’?Orient on the 3d 
April. The public attention is awakened by the suc- 
cess which has attended the expedition. The Geogra- 
phie has landed 73 living animals, viz. 25 mamates, 17 
birds, and 31 oviparous quadrupeds. ‘The principal 
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are two apes, 3 ouaris, 2 mongoris, varieties of the |} 


beer to all, 


monkey tribe, 1 tiger, 2 honesses, 1 wild cat, 3 pan- 
thers, 1 black tiger, 2 cat mice, 2 kangaroos, 2 porcu- 
pies, 2 stags, 3 gnous, L zebra, 2 secretaire du Cap, 5 
royal parraquets, 2 African wild geese, 2 crowned pigs 
cons, 1 ostrich, 2 cassawaries of New-Holland, 1 of 
Molucca, 3 water fowls, (sulica porphiro. ) , 

Wesi-Inpies.—The last accounts irom Antigua, 
state, that the inhabitants were apprehensive of an ex. 
pedition from Guadaloupe, against that Island. 
Four thousand tons of shipping, are said, ip alate ja- 
maica paper, to have been taken up by the Briush 
Governnicnt, for the purpose of removing to Europe, 
the French prisoners now in that Island ——It is said 
to be very sickly at Guadaloupe. 

DOMESTICE. . 

Of Domestick aflairs, there is nothing of importance 
to relate. We have, however, made afew misccliane- 
ous sclections of minor import. The American 
prisoners at ‘Tripoli, suffer much from their Turkish 
masters, ‘The last accounts state 10 to have deccas- 
ed in two days! Capt. Lewis, who had been sent 
by the President of the United States, to explore the 
territory of Louisiana, was at Pittsburg, on the Sth 
May last, on his return to the City of Washington, ac- 
companied by twenty Indian Chiefs. Two British 
vessels of war, itis said, are cruising off the harbour otf 
New-York, watching for two French frigates, expected 
to sail from that port; in one of which, it is cxpected, 
Ferome Bonaparte and Lady, will embark for France. 
It is remarked, that there was a frost, on the 
16th May, at Dover, N. H. Jay, this year, has been 
warmer than inthe last, It raincd ten times, during 
that month at Salem—at New-London, six times ——— 
Plaister of Paris, by experiment, has been found very 
useful to potatoes ; a table spoonful to a hillis sufficient. 
The farmers in Oneida County, N.Y. will sus- 
tain great loss by thew fivids of grain being winter-kil- 
led, and the Hessian fly has made such ravages that 
whole ficlds have been ploughed and planted over a- 
grail A medical well, of great repute, bas been 
dicovered near Lexington, Kentucky. In a Jate 
Charleston paper, are advertised for sale, 367 Cong, 
357 Angola, and 481 Windward Coast Negroes, lat. ly 
arrived there, ———\ cabinet makers shop, was de- 
stroyed by fire, on Wednesday last, at Salem. This 
isthe first fire which has happened in that town, for 
more than two yeors. Dr. Thomas Danforth, is 
appoited to deliver the Ovation in this town, on the 4th 
July next. David Everett, Esq. formerly of this 
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town, will deliver an Oration, on the 4th of July, at 
Amherst, N. H. The ‘* Massachusetts Mechanic 
Association,” will have a quarterly meeting, on Thurs- 
day next, at Mechanic Hall, Elm-Street. ‘se 

We understand, Col. Daviv HumpHrerys, our late 
Minister at the Court of Madrid, is to deliver an Ora- 
tion on the 4th of July, before the Socicty of Cincinnati, 
of Connecticut. 

—_———aD 2) Oe 
MARRIED, 

In this town, on Thursday evening last, by the Rey. 
Dr. Stillman, Mr. Elisha Jones, merelant, to the agree- 
able Miss Elizabeth Thayer, of Randolph.—At Robin. 
stown, Mame, Mr. Stephen Brewer, merchant, to Miss 
Sophia Hill.—At Salisbury, Mr. Fessenden Clark, mer- 
chant, of Boston, to Miss Nabby Nye, daughter of the 
Hon. Sam’l. N.—At Charlestown, Hon. John Tread. 
vell, Esq. of Salem, to Mss Hannah Austin; Mr. 
Solomon Levy, merchant, to Mrs. Hannah Levy. 

‘In this town, Mr. John Gill, to Mrs. Sally Wilson; 
Mr. Benjamin Richardson, jun. to Miss Susan Drew ; 
Mr. Samuel Richards, of Portland, to Miss Rebeeca 
Badger. DEATHS. : 

“Oh ! Death, thou victor of the human frame, - 

“ The soul’s poor faoric trembles at thyname; > . 

“ How long shall man be urg'd to dread thy sway, — 

“ For those whom thou untimely take away? 

At Owego Village, County of Tyoga, and State of 
New-York, on the 16th of April, seathee 45th” year of 
his age, Doctor Joseru Hatz, formerly of Glasten- 
burg, Connecticut; where he for a number of years, 
followed the practice of physic, with much celebrity. 
Ia him were concentrated all the virtues Which endear 
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i cle, and to their offfpring. He walked with a 


men to their fellow-men, to their relatives, domestic cir- 
chris- 
and 







tian meckness, unassuming ih his demean 
In hit the poor'and nee@y found’ a 
generous friend, and a bountiful: benefactor. ~ In him, 
society found a firm supporter, asid religion an able ad- 
vocate.—At the moment an unbouhded field of useful 


ness was opened tohim, when a rising family looked 


up to him for protection, example and direction, the 
‘* aanbitious destroyer” of men, arrested him in his course 


to mortal man. 4" 

A rising family are bereft of a. tender and indulgent 
parent ; a numerous circle df friends and connections 
deplore the loss of an amiable and worthy citizen. HH 
rectitude, if a feeling heart, and unaffected modesty, 
can ever insure a person veneration and esteem while 


living, and regret at his dissolution, he can justly claire 


them. 

“ Here, reader, pause ! nor check the swelling sigh, 

‘© Nor stop the tear—which bursting from the eye, 

“ Will mourn with us; they were not longer given, 

‘* Jo bless the earth, and seek a later heaven.’ 

At Woburn, on Wednesday last, much lamented, 
Mrs. Lydia Stimpson, wile of Mr. Wm. S. of this town. 
At Charlestown, Elizabeth Ann Morse, 4t. 17 months, 
only daughter of the Rev. Dr. Movrse. : 

In this town, Samuel Rogers, Esq. At. 57—Mr. Wm. 
Henley, £t.44-——Miss Catharme Quincy, At. 71—Mrs, 
Susannah Reed—Mrs. Susannah Payson, At. 59,relictof 
Mr. John P.—Mrs: Elizabeth W ebb, At. 39, wife of Wm. 
Webb, Esq. of Bath.—Mrs. Mary Ripley, £t. 30, wife 
of Mr. Peter R. her funeral wil be this afternoon, from 
ins dwelling house, No.1, Prince-Street.—Mrs, Esther 
Hawes, wite of Thomas H.—Mr. John Bouve ; one 
trom the Alms House, three others, one child. ‘To- 
tal, 14. 3 er) 








AMOSKEAG LOTTERY, . t, 
D RAWS with great spirit. It commenced on Tues- 
day last, and will be completed on Saturday nest ! 
iickets at $4 50, and qua ters $125, warranted un- 
deawn, for sale by GILBERT & DEAN. Those who 
wish to adventure, can soon know fortune’s favourite, 
in obtaining the highest prize of $5000, for a mere cy- 
pher. ia _- June 16, 
N ihursday, the Ot hist eee DULLAR 
this offic 


F LANK BILL Ieft at €; and al-* 











the expense ofadverusmg, CILBERL & DEAN, 





called him from this vale of tears, te a world unknown : 


thougi it was advertised in the Pelladivm the vext 
morning’, the owucr has not yet eal it. ‘The en. 
ticman who left it,received a premiuith for some Bosvon — 


Luls: He may have it again, by proving ‘it, and paying 
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H «SPIRIT OF THE VITAL FLAME !” 
pan ORIGINAL ODE, written for the Anniversary of 
the HUMANE SOCIETY. 


' 


_ OER the swift-flowing Stream, as the Tree broke in air, 


' No ear heard his shriek ;—faint with toil and despair, 
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. A mother’s tears with:rapture burn ! 
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POETRY. 
Ao The following beautiful Ope, by tbat genuine son 
_ of Apollo, Roperr T. Paine, jun. Esq.—and solemn | 
and appropriate Hymn, from the elegant pen of Mrs. 

Morron, of Dorchester, are toorvaluable to be omit- | 





_ ted in our Miscellany. We present them to our | 
_ Yeaders, certain of their being delighted with the | 


Sy Roperr Trear Paine, jun. Esq. 
Sung (and Music adapted) by Mrs. JONES. 
AIR——apbacio. 


Plung’d a You'rn in the tyrannous wave ; 


He sunk, and was whelm’d in his grave! 
RECITATIVO. 
See HuManirTy’s angel alight on the scene ! 
» Tho’ the Shadows of Dea rx have dissembled his mien ; 
See his corse is redeem’d from the Stream’s icy bed, 
And a Mother’s wild grief shrieks, ‘* Alas / he is dead !” 
~ ATR—LARGO MAESTOSO. 
SPiriT OF THE VITAL FLAME ! 
Toueh with life his marble frame ! 
From the pay-srar’s radient choir, 
Bring thy torch of quenclhiess fire, 
And bid a Mother’s hope respire ! 
ALLEGRO. 
Hither, sParKLING CHERUB, fly! 
Mercy’s herald, cleave the sky ! 
To human praye? benignant Heaven 
The salient spring of life has given ; 
‘And screncez, while her eye explores 
What power the dormant nerve restores, 
Surveys the Gopue£Ap, and adores ; 
And ur, the first of glory’s clan, 
Proclaims, WHO SAVzS A FELLow MAN! 
MAESTOSO, 
Spirit of the vital flame ! 
Touch again his marble frame ! 
Bid the quivering nerve return, 
Till the Aixdling eye discern 


ALLEGRO ASSAI. 
Behold, the quickening Sprrir raise 
The trembling limb, the wandering gaze ? 

Instincr listens! Memory wakes ! 

Tuoucut from cold extinction breaks ; 

Reason, Morton, frendy, fear, 
Rexiicion’s triumph, Natrure’s tear, 
ALMIGHTY Power, THY HAND Is HERE! 
REANIMATION. ) 
A HYMN FOR THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 
BY MRS. MORTON. 

{ The last stanza is to be sung by those who have been 
restored to life from apparent death. } 
WHO from the gloomy shades of night, 

When the last tear of hope is shed, 

Can bid the soul return to light, 
And break the slumber ef the dead ? 
No human skill that heart can warm, 

Which the cold blast of nature froze ; 

Recal to life the perish’d form ; 


THE NOVELIST, 


, For the Boston WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
SINCERITY—a nove. 
IN A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
LETTER XXXU—Sarag To Freveric. 


Nowember, 1793. 


MY Brother, the world ands have done with each— 
other ; the grave yawns, I stand shivering on its brink, | 
and whispering spirits seem to say, ‘(a moment more, | 
and you will burst through the veil of mortality, and_ 
stand in the presence ofythe Eternal.” I have surveyed | 
my past life, and what does it appear? a vast blank, 
on which my history may be written in one expressive 
word, dissappointment. 1 have lived for others, lost to 
myself. In the early part of my life, the friendship of 
Ann was a firm roek on which I could rest secure even 
though the dashing temipests of calumny and persecu- 
tion, threatened to whelm my devoted bark.—She pas- 
sed to her place of rest, and the ice of indifference be- 
numbed with ics petrifying power, every sensation of 
my soul. Seperated from every being with whom I 
could hold communion ; thrown among strangers at a 
period of life, when, though the sensibility is me oree: 
not to be so impetuous as in youth, yet when called in- 
to action by merit, and sanctioned by reason, it 1s more 
lasting, more powerful; and being divested of passion, 
becomes at once a source ofdelight, and an encitement 
to all that is laudable and praise worthy.—Thus situa- 





appreciate sterling worth, wherever I found it, I be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Hayley. Our intercourse 
gradually grew into intimacy, and that intimacy ripen- 
ed into a strong and lasting friendship ; from that time 
the colour of my fate became more cheerful, and I can- 
not describe to 'youthe pleasure that pervaded my 
mind when I discovered, there was one worthy being in 





| have had of the duplicity, weakness, and wickedness of 


the world to whom my peacé, my reputation, my wel- 
fare was of consequence. I was naturally of a social 
| communicative disposition ; but after the experience I 


the world, it is surprising, that while I mixed in the 
circle. of visitors which comprised the society of my 
place of residence, I shrunk from every advance to con- 
fidential intimacy with any, Of my. own sex, I have sel- 
dom met with any who are formed for more than the 
companion of an hour.—Your sex, in general, accustom 
themselves to consider women in so inferiour a light, 
that they oftener treat us like children and playthings, 
than intelligent beings. ~ I must be candid enough to 
confess, it is too frequently our own fault, that we are 
not held in higher estimation.—How gratifying, then, 
was it to my self love, to be considered by a man of 
sense and erudition as an equal, and to be conversed with 
as a rational companion.—I recapitulate these par- 
ticulars, to let you see, my brother, I am not pas- 
sing out of life, without having had, during my last 
years, some bright gleams of sunshine, which gave me 
a full conviction that happiness was attainable in this 
world; though it was placed beyond my grasp.—When 
I first married, had we each pursued a diflerent course to 
what we unfortunately took, we might have come very 
near happiness, at least, as near as any one can ap> 
proach it in a married state, whose heart is silent 
to the language of affection; but my soul refused to 
commune with a sensualist, and where love really ¢x- 
ists it requires so many delicate attentions, such a de- 
cency of manner, purity of language, and cleanliness of 








The secret of the grave disglose. — 
But thou, our saving God, we know, 
Canst arm the mortal hand with pow’r, 
To bid the stagnant pulses flow, 
The animating heart restore. 
Thy will, ere nature’s tutor’d hand | 
Could with young life these limbs unfold, 
Did the imprison’d brain expand, 
And all its countless fibres told. 
As from the dust, thy forming breath 
Could the unconscious being raise ; 
So can the silent voice of dentin 
Wake at thy call in songs of praise. 
** Since twice to die is ours alone, 
And twice the birth of life to see ; 
© let us, suppliant at thy throne, 
-  WQevote our 


-to the 
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person, to keep it alive after so near a connection has 
taken place ; that where all those circumstances are 
entirely neglected,orthe direct contrary practised,itcould 
never be expected to arise in aheart where it had never 
the smalles« previous admission. Wantof confidence in 
ahusband, is death: to the affection ofa wife, and she who 
is by turns the slave of capricious passion, orthe object of 
conteinpt or neglect, if she is possessed of the least 
degree of delicacy ard feeling, must suffer a bon- 
«age more severe, than the slave who is chained to the 
oar. 
I think, my good and dear Frederic, that this will be 
the last letter 1 shall ever write you. My heaith has 
been declining for several months. My strength fails 
daily, and it Bag cost me many trials to write this. I 
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ted, with discernment to discover, and judgment to } 
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not be able to 
visit me ; he will communicate to you the tidings of my 
departure.—I have said much to him concerning 
Charles.—I know he will have a watchful eye upon 
him, and ever be his friend and counsellor; I have 
nought to leave him, poor lad, but my blessing ; and 
yet methinks I bequeath im an invaluable treasure in 
giving him such a friend.—I believe—I have been told 
—I think it is more than probable—that Mr. Hayley 
will soon be miaryied ; may the partner he shall select 
have every virtue, every grace, every winning accom. 
plishment ; may she have a heart on iad of estimating 
as she ought the supreme felicity of her lot, and may 
every blessing Heaven can bestow or they desire, be 
their portion.—But oh! my brother, | wish not, indeed, 
I wish not, to live to see it. Forgive me—a tear 
has fallen upon the paper; let it expiate my offence (if 
it is one to love and reverence virtue almost to adora- 
ee let it blot from your memory forever, the 
weakness of SARAH. 

[ Tobe concluded next week.) 


RE-PUBLICATION or 
SINCERITY, a woveL—Iwn a serres or LETTERS, 
BY a Lavy or MAssacnuserrs. 

IN the first volume of our Magazine was commenc- 
ed the publication of an original novel, entitled, “ Sin- 
ceritry,” which has been continued weekly to the pres- 
enttime. But as avery large number of our present 
patrons were not subscribers to the first volume, and 
consequently are not in possession of the former part of 
the above work, it is our intention, in order to accom- 
modate those who may be desirous of perusing the 
whole, to reprint, as speedily as possible, this moral 

and interesting little novel in a volume by itself. 

That by far the greater part of this species of ficti« 
tious history, now in circulation, is injurious to the 
manners, and subversive of the morals of youth, is a 
truth, which many lament, and which none will deny. 
But the pleasure with which they are read, and the 
eagerness with which they are sought after, will ever 
baffle the most sedulous attempts of parents and in- 
structors, to keep them out of the hands of those, who 
are placed under their care, The best, and indeed the 
only remedy for this growing evil, is, the introduction of 
publications, of the novex class, which are unexcep- 
tionable in their moral tendency, and calculated to im- 
press, on the young and tender mifid, sentiments of 
honour, of virtue, and of religion ; to represent things 
as they are; not as the wild imagination paints them ; 
to teach lessons of prudence, how to avoid and to bear 
tmnisfortunes, instead of enhancing them, by exhibiting 
to the inexperienced and unsuspecting mind, delight- 
ful, fairy prospects, which are never to be realized. 

Of this kind is the little work, which ‘we fow take 
the liberty of introducing to the notice of an enlighten- 
ed public. It is presumed, that no objections can be 
made to it, on the score of its morality, or 4h€ impres- 
sion it is caleulated to produce on the mind and man. 
ners. Virtue is represented, in all her native simplici- 
ty and beauty ; and Vice, 

“« A monster of so frightful mien, 

** As, to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 
is exhibited in her own proper ugliness and deformity, 
The story is far from being improbable. It is interest. 
ing, abounds withvincident, and yet is not spun out to 
that tedious length, which, in many novels, wearies the 
reader, and consumes that time, which might be devo- 
ted to more valuable pursuits, 

GILBERT & DEAN. 

OP It will be published in an octavo foolscap size, and 
printed with anew and handsome type ; and if it should not 
exceed 350 pages, will be furnished, bound and lettered, for 
seventy five cents per volume. 

(> Subscriptions are received at the Magazine Office ; 
where Ladies and Gentlemen, who may wish to procure 
the names of the friends, may be supplied with Subscrip- 
tion papers. Those who will procure six subscribers, or 
become responsible for six copies, will be presented with a 
seventh, free of expense. 
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A CARD. 

A LETTER, enclosing $13 from Mr: S****** C**. 
veve* to Giisert & Dean, is received. The writer 


dence with Mr. Hayley; should vo no 
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wish you could come and see me before I go hence : 
but the distance is great, and I know your finances are 
bounded.—-I pray you, my brother, keep up a correspon- 
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fh hs. As 








is respectfully informed it shall be promptly attended to, 
the moment it can be ascertained what town he lives m, 
as it is without date, or the name of htis residence. 
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